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BACK THE ROAD 


The old highways of England are coming into their 
own again. Motorists, holiday seekers, and lovers of the 
open air are finding out afresh the charm of the open road. 


The New “ Times’ Road Map supplies the fullest and best 
guide to the roads of England and Wales ever issued. It is 
invaluable alike to the motorist who travels hundreds of miles 
across country in a day, and to the more modest lover 
of the countryside who explores its quiet lanes on foot. 


The Times 
CONTOUR ROAD MAP 
OF ENGLAND & WALES 


is published in 10 sheets on the scale of 3 miles to one inch. 
You can obtain any separate sheet you may want at the 
following prices 


On paper, per sheet 3/- 
Mounted on cloth, per sheet 
- Ditto, and dissected .. 8/6 
Ditto, rollers*'and varnished .. as 15/- 


Ask your newsagent to show you “The Times’’ Road Maps. If 
you have any difficulty, write direct to the Producers, 


‘GEOGRAPHIA, Ltd, 55, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 . 
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BOOKS at SPECIAL PRICES 


Interesting books on a variety of subjects, all in new condition as 
received from the publishers, are now being offered at one-half the 
original prices, and in some cases at a greater reduction stil! 


A few specimen volumes are here mentioned :— 
Net Published 
Price. Sale Price. 


FOLKLORE AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE. With &£s. 
28 Illustrations. By Str GEorGE LAURENCE GOMME. 
A delightful book showing in a very interesting manner 
how the of is aided 
of folklore .. ° 10 6 6 0 


SOME OLD SCOTS JUDGES Anecdotes 
and Impressions. By W. ForsBes Gray. With 12 
Excellent Portraits. Extremely interesting character 
e sketches and impressions of Lords Monboddo, Garden- 
stone, Kames, Braxfield, Hailes, Eskgrove, Balmuto, 
Newton, Hermand, Eldin, Jeffrey, and Cockburn Se. 10 6 5 6 


MEMOIRS AND TRAVELS OF SIR JOHN RERESBY. 
Anecdotes and Secret History of Charles II. and 
James II,; The Parliamentary History of the Restoration 
Period ; Governments and Society in France, Italy, 
Germany and the Low Countries. With portraits of 
Charles [I., James ITI., and a 
View of York City . as 6 0 3 0 


APOTHEOSIS AND AFTER LIFE. Art and religion in 
the Roman Empire. By Mrs. ARTHUR 
LL.D. 32 Fine Illustrations oe os 10 6 6 0 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. A History of the La Trémoille Family. 
By WINIFRED 30 Illustrations and 
Portraits oe oe ee ee 10 6 


HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY, GREEK, 
ETRUSCAN AND ROMAN. By H. B. WaAtrTErs, 
M.A., F.S.A. | Based on the work of Samuel Birch. 

Containing 300 including 8 Plates. 


THE WORKS OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER. A very fine 
Facsimile Reproduction of the First Folio of Chaucer, 
1532 (15 in. X 1l?in.). Edited, with an Introduction, 
by ProFressor SKEAT, Litt.D, .. 5 5 0 33 


Write for the Complete Remainder Catalogue. 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 380, Oxford St., London, W.1. 
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PETER’S CHAPEL-OF-EASE, 
WESTMINSTER. 


On June 8 this Georgian adjunct to St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, will be auctioned, 
and then will be probably swept off the 
face of our Westminster earth. This seems 
a pity from the view of antiquaries, because, 
although only dated from 1766, no one- 
time “ proprietary” chapel is so packed 
with interest. 

When George III. married Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz in Sept., 1761, it 
became necessary to buy a separate house 
for her as part of her jointure. On the site 
of Buckingham Palace stood an ugly 
mansion, built by the wealthiest of the 
Sheffields, John, Duke of Buckinghamshire. 
Why it was so big was because (as His 
Grace explained to everybody whom _ it 
did not concern) he intended to have 
twenty children, each of whom would 
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their illustrious line,” and each a separate 


staff of servants. These pléns were rendered 
void by the fact that he had only one 
child, who died young. So later the Duke’s 
representatives were only too glad to sell 
the place to the Crown. It was promptly 
renamed Queen’s House, and the seventeen- 
year-old bride was therein installed. Most 
of it was pulled down after the King’s 
death, and we owe the present hideous 
structure to the combined efforts of George 
IV. and his architect, John Nash, who 
had already given London the Carlton 
House Terrace, the Regent’s Street, and 
the really finely conceived Regent’s Park. 


Amongst the little Queen’s royal chap- 
lains was a handsome and popular man 
named William Dodd; and amongst the 
little King’s numerous subjects who held 
an eye to the main chance were two 
builders, Neale and Winkworth. Dodd 


Elegy—Robert | 


(1729-1777) had had the most amazing 
/suecess (I exclude politicians) that any 
‘man of that era had “in his twenties.” 
|A certain charitable Mr. Bingley had set 
himself to think out what could be done 
towards the spiritual and social salvation 
of that sad class of women whose patroness 
is St. Mary Magdalene. He started his work 
near that Montagu House which has now 
grown into our British Museum, and 
amongst numberless applicants for this 
unpaid post, Dodd won it. The effect was 
marvellous, While the famous preacher, 
the Rev. Laurence Sterne—he of the 
‘Sentimental Journey "—could only suc- 
ceed in obtaining some £160 for the Found- 
ling Hospital, one appeal from Dodd 
often resulted in sums between £1,300 and 
£1,400. 

So Neale and Winkworth ran up this 
chapel, backed by a Mr. Ralph Ward, 
who was contented with a _ peppercorn 
rental. They persuaded Dodd to be licensed 
as ‘‘Morning Preacher”; and Dodd per- 
suaded Queen Charlotte to make it the 
most fashionable “place of worship” at 
that date. The street in which this spacious 
chapel stood was known as_ Charlotte 
Street ; and the chapel itself as Charlotte 
Chapel. Somewhere about 1883, Charlotte 
Street was quite foolishly renamed Palace 
Street. This street ran out at right angles 
from Pimlico Road, which had quite 
recently been known as Salisbury Walk, 
and which Londoners of to-day know as 
Buckingham Palace Road. 
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Dodd by that time had become “ Dr.” | 
Dodd; not, as one is apt to think, of 
divinity, but of laws. Queen Charlotte 
was present at his opening sermon, and 
continued to attend the chapel until her 
death in 1818. She rented “ successive 
rows of seats for her attendants in the 
galleries,’ and for herself she rented ‘“ four 
pews in the middle aisle.” These pews, 
of course, were big and square, with a 
broad wooden seat running all round, and 
a table in the centre. 
Towering over the royal pews stood the 
“ three-decker,” of which I fear no present | 
example remains. On the bottom boxed-in | 
seat sat the clerk, who led the hymns, gave | 
out the opening lines of the (occasionally 
adapted) psalms :— 
The Mountains skippéd all like rams, 
The little Hills did hop, ; 
To welcome into this Our Town 
His Grace the Lord Bis-shopp, 

and shouted lusty Amens. 

Above the clerk sat the curate, who, at 
the opening of the chapel, and for some 
years later, was the Rev. Weedon Butler. 


And towering over all was the preacher’s 
pulpit, of carved oak flanked by brass 
candelabra, and having a huge crimson 


cushion, from which depended “ weighty | 


golden balls,” a Bible and an hour-g 
Dodd wore present-day Court dress, minus 
the sword. Over this was a “rustling 
gown” of voluminous folds and with 
huge sleeves. He wore a white-powdered 
wig. On a finger of his left hand blazed 
an enormous diamond ring, and from that 
hand dangled a lace pocket-handkerchief. 
In his right hand he carried a very big 
bouquet of flowers. 

It seems a pity that so outstanding a 
figure and so splendid a sportsman should 
have been hanged for forgery. 

Amongst his congregations were 

» Athol’s -Duke, 
The polished Hervey, Kingston the humane, 
Aylesbury, and Marchmont, Romsey, all 
revered ; 

our great friend Mr. Jonas Hanway ; 
most of the Court who preferred this 
spritely parson to the dull German services 
the King attended; most of the Royal 
ehildren from three years old upwards ; 
and of course the ubiquitous Horace 
Walpole. 

In the late eighteen-fifties the chapel 
was lent to the General Post Office. 

Later again, Henry Edward Manning 


ass. 


made his last Anglican Communion here 


before ’verting to Rome. A_ fellow-com- 
municant that morning was William Ewart 
Gladstone. A graphic account ‘has been 
written of their tense and laconic parting 
at the chapel door. M. W. 


GLASS-PAINTERS OF YORK. 
(See ante, pp. 127, 323, 364, 406.) 
V.—JoHN WITTON. 


THE only information we have concerning 
this artist is that contained in his will. 
His name does not appear in the Freemen’s 
Roll, and it is doubtful whether he even 
attained his majority so that he could take 
up his freedom. He was apprenticed with 
John Chamber the younger (free 1414, 
died 1451), whom he calls ‘‘ my master,” and 
for whom and for whose wife he evidently 
had an affectionate esteem and regard. 
With his master’s son Richard, who was 
free in 1447 and who was probably there- 
fore three or four years senior to him, he 
likewise seems to have been on terms of 
close intimacy and friendship, which is 
the more probable seeing that the two would 
have served their time together. 

Witton’s exact position is a little difficult 
to determine. He cannot have been in 
poor circumstances for he made a will in 
which he forgives debts due to him, leaves 
an annuity to one person, and gifts of money 
to others, as well as bequests to his parish 
church. As likely as not he was the son 
of a master glass-painter and—following 
a practice which still obtains among old- 
fashioned business firms at the present day, 
whereby the son of the house is always 
sent to learn the business with a competitor 
rather than in the house which he will 
ultimately himself direct—had been ap- 
prenticed by his father, who was evidently 
in failing health, with a friendly rival. 

John Witton made his will (Reg. Test. 
D. and C. Ebor. 1. 266d) on June li, 
1450, the day after Richard Chamber made 
his. The two wills, though differing in 
length, have evidently been drawn up by 
the same hand and at the same time, as 
they are largely expressed in exactly the 
same words. In Witton’s will the testator 
describes himself as “‘ John Witton of York, 
Glasyer.” ‘To the fabric of the Cathedral 
Church of York” he bequeathed 3s. 4d., 
and “‘to the high altar of my parish church 
of St. Helen in Staynegate in York 3s. 4d. 
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Also to the fabric of that church 40d. . . . 
Also I bequeath for the making of a taber- 
nacle for the image of St. Helen in the 
church of St. Helen aforesaid to be made 
anew 12d.” A tabernacle was what is 
now termed a canopy, and an image was 
what is now called in sculpture a stutue 
and in stained glass a single figure, as op- 

d to vitri historialis, i.e., subject work. 
In 1513, Richard Wright, glass-painter of 
Bury St. Edmunds, agreed to fill the windows 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, with 
“Imagery Werke and Tabernaclis ” (Willis 
and Clark, ‘ Archit. Hist. of Univ. of Cam- 
bridge,’ vol. ii., p. 347). In York Minster 
the gallery in behind the pinnacles of the 
choir stalls on the north side is still called 
“The Tabernacle.” 


Although Witton leaves sums of money 
to the vicar, chaplain, clerk and sub-clerk 
of St. Helen’s, as well as to “every other 
chaplain of that church present at my 
exequies and mass” and also “to every 
other outside chaplain coming to such 
exequies and masses,” he evidently did 
not expect that he would be buried there, | 
nor did Richard Chamber contemplate 
a similar circumstance in his own case, | 
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| foreign travel, or to buy glass in Bruges or 
_Antwerp, we do not know. Within a very 
few months his good master John Chamber 
was dead, and less than nine months after 
he and Richard Chamber had made their 
wills, they two were dead also, probate of 
the two wills being granted within four 
days of one another. 
Joun A. KNOWLES. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


(See 12 S. iii. 500; vi. 208, 308; vii. 2, 25, 
65, 105, 163, 223, 306, 432.) 
O’REILLY OF DUBLIN. 
O’Re1tzy of Dublin married and had issue :— 

I. Mathew O’Reilly, who married and 
had issue ; 

II. James O’Reilly, died ante 1773, who 
married and had issue ; 

III. A dau., who married a Mr. Rock, 
and had issue, a dau., Mary, who married 
Patrick Woogan ; 

IV. Bridget O’Reilly ; and 

V. Michaei O’Reilly, who was a very 


when he made his will the previous day, wealthy iron merchant—or ironmonger as 
for they each desired that their respective | he is described in his will—in Thomas Street, 


bodies should be buried ‘“ with church Dublin, and was living at the time of his 
burial where God shall dispose for me.’ death in Francis Street. His will, dated 


To Henry Witton, his father, who was 
evidently in a feeble state of health, the’ 
testator bequeathed ‘‘ 40s. to be delivered 
to him 4s. yearly by my executors until the 
said sum of 40s. be fully paid if he shal) 
live so long.’’ He also forgave a debt of 16s. 
8d. due to him from Alice Barton and made 
a gift of money to each of her three children. 
“Also I bequeath to John Chaumbre my) 
master 10s. ; to Matilda his wife 13s. 4d. and | 
to Richard Chaumbre 20d.” He further 
made gifts to Joan Walter, Agnes Alnewyke, 
and Isabel Jacob, which perhaps is signifi- 
cant as showing that Witton was still of 
an age to be easily impressed with the 
charms of the fair sex. He made John 
Chamber, his master, and Matilda Chamber, 
with his parish priest, Sir William Marshall, 
his executors and residuary legatees to dis- 
pose of his goods “‘ for the health of my soul 
in the celebration of masses as to them 
shall seem best to do.” As stated in the 
account of Richard Chamber (ante, p. 128), 
he and his fellow-apprentice, then three 
years out of his time, evidently went away 
together, whether to the wars in France, 


on | 


iP 


| Feb. 2, 1773, with codicil dated June 10, 
| 1774, was proved Jan. 3, 1775, in the Pre- 
rogative Court, Dublin.* He married Mary, 


* I Michael Reilly of the City of Dublin, Iron- 
monger. My dearly beloved wife Mary Reilly 
otherwise Reynolds. My nine younger children, 
Patrick Reilly, Andrew Reilly, James Reilly and 
Edward Reilly, Mary Ann Reilly, Elizabeth Reilly, 
Judith Reilly, Mary Reilly, and Jane Reilly, all 
now under 21. My eldest son Thomas Reilly. 
The children of my brother Mathew Reilly. The 
children of my late brother James Reilly. The 
Executors shall immediately after my death pay 
unto the hands of Messieurs Thomas and Andrew 
Reynolds of Dublin, Merchants, £1,200 on their 
joint security provided they shall agree to take 
and keep the same. My niece Mary Rock, now 
the wife of Patrick Woogan. My sister Bridget 
Reilly. My wife Mary Reilly during her widow- 
hood, but no longer. My said son Thomas Reilly 
and thesaid Andrew Reynolds hereinbefore named 
to be Executors of this my last Will, and I also 
appoint Edward Moor of Mount Brown near 
Dublin, Brewer, Trustee and Overseer of this my 
last Will. Dated this 2nd day of February, 1773. 

(Signed) MicHAEL REILLY. 

Codicil dated June 10,1774. Lorder and direct 
that the legal yearly interest of the sum of £930, 
art of a debt due to me by Mr. Edward Reynolds 
of Francis Street, Weaver, be from time to time 


Add 


second dau. of Thomas Reynolds, silk manu- 
facturer of 16, Ash Street, Dublin, by his 
wife, Joan Grumley. In her will, which 
was dated Sept. 16, 1793, and proved 
Jan. 22, 1796, in the Prerogative Court, 
Dublin, she is described as of Newholland, 
widow of Michael O’Reilly otherwise Reilly.* 
By him she had issue :— 


(i.) Thomas O’Reilly, of whom presently ; | 


(ii.) James O’Reilly, a surgeon who, 
dying unmarried, left his fortune equally 
amongst his surviving brothers and sisters ; 


(iii.) Jane O’Reilly, under 21 in 1773, un- , 


married ; 


(iv.) Patrick O'Reilly, under 21 in 1773, 


unmarried ; he joined his brothers Thomas 
and Andrew in business; was a ‘‘ meer” 
beggar in Dublin in 1816 ; 

(v.) Andrew O’Reilly, under 21 in 1773, 
unmarried. After the failure of the iron 
business he shared with his brothers ‘Thomas 
and Patrick, he became a clerk to an iron- 
monger in Dublin, where he was in 1816 ; 

(vi.) Esther O’Reilly, mentioned in her 


mother’s will in 1793, married James Pur- | 


field of the City of Dublin, marriage settle- 
ments dated Jan. 25, 1780,¢ but had no 
issue by him ; 


paid and applied in payment and discharge of the 
yearly rent of my present dwelling House and 
concerns situate in Francis Street and Hanover 
Lane, Dublin. Signed and dated the 10th day of 
June, 1774. Proved 3rd day January, 1775, in 
the Prerogative Court, Dublin. 


* I, Mary O'Reilly, of Newholland, widow of 
Michael OReilly otherwise Reilly, late of Thomas 
Street in the City of Dublin, Ironmonger. 
whereas I am seized and intitled to all that and 
those the Towns and Lands of Caranalty. Derry- 
nisky, and Derrynavoggy, co. 
Works for carrying on the manufacture of Iron. 
All to my dau. Mary Ann Carroll otherwise 
O'Reilly, widow of John Carroll, late of New 
Lodge, Co. Dublin, Cotton Manufacturer. Thomas, 
Patrick and Andrew O'Reilly my three sons. My 
daus. Esther Purfield otherwise O’Reilly and 
Jane O’Reilly, spinster. Mary Tiernan other- 
wise O'Reilly, widow of Thomas Tiernan, Mer- 
chant, deceased. Dated the 16th day of Sep- 
tember, 1793. (Signed) Mary O’ REILLY. 

Witnesses :—Thomas Rochfort, John McDer- 
mott, Michael Carroll. Proved 22nd January, 
1796 in the Prerogative Court, Dublin. 


334—114—-2222492, 
A Memorial of Articles of 


t magentse ary, 1780. Between James Pur- 
Purfield. field of the City of Dublin, Mer- 
Regd 26 Jan.1780. chant, of the first part, Esther 


Reilly, spinster, 
Michael Reilly, then late of the said City of Dublin, 
Merchant, deceased, of the second part, Andrew 
Reynolds of the same City, Merchant, Uncle to 


And . 


Roscommon. | 


Settlement dated 25th of Janu- | 


Daughter of | 
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(vii.) Mary OReilly, under 21 in 1773 ; de- 
scribed in her mother’s will in 1793 as 
widow of Thomas Tiernan, merchant, de- 


‘ceased ; 


(viii.) Mary Ann O’Reilly, under 21 in 


/1773, married John Carroll, of New Lodge, 


Co. Dublin, cotton manufacturer; he died 
ante 1793; 
mentioned in 


their father’s 
(ix.) Edward O’Reilly | will, 1773, as 
under 21; but 
(x.) Judith O’ Reilly not mentioned in 
their mother’s 


will in 1793. 

Thomas O’Reilly, the eldest son, joined 
with his brothers Patrick and Andrew in 
establishing great wire-works on the Liffey 
near Dublin, which they called New Hol- 
land. They also discovered, established, 
and fully worked the Shannon head iron 
and coal mines and works on the estates of 
Mr. Tennison in the county of Leitrim. 
They prospered for several years, but want 
of sufficient capital to enable them properly 
to work the ancient and almost lost iron- 
mines at Arigna in Co. Leitrim, which they 
had undertaken, and other cirumstances, 
caused their prosperity to decline, and they 
were finally ruined. Thomas O’Reilly was 


‘living in the Isle of Man in 1816. He 


married Mary Fagan, and by her had 


the said Esther Reilly, and Thomas Purfield of 
the said City, Esq., Brother to the said James 
Purfield of the third part, and Mary Reilly, widow, 
Mother of the said Esther Reilly, Thomas Reilly, 
Ironmonger, Brother of the said Esther Reilly, 
both of the said City of Dublin, Exors, named 
and appointed in and by the Last Will and 
Testament of the said Michael Reilly, deceased, of 
the fourth part. 

A marriage intended between the said James 
Purfield and Esther Reilly, James Purfield being 
then a Minor. 

Signed and sealed in the presence of John 
Carroll and John Barber. (Filed in the Registry 
of Deeds Office, Dublin.) 

James Purfield is also mentioned in another 


. Deed filed in the Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, 


as under :— : 
347—93—231236. 
A Memorial of a Deed dated the 
Reynolds 13th of June, 1781. Between 
Vv. James Purfield of the City of 
Reilly, Dublin, Merchant, of the first 
Rega part, Andrew Reynolds of the 
said City, Merchant, and 
Thomas Meredyth Winstanley of , England, 


gent., of the second part, Mary Reilly, widow, 


'and Thomas Reilly, Ironmonger, both of said City 
of Dublin, Exors of Michael Reilly, deceased, 
of the third part. 
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issue a son and three daughters. 
daughters I have no record. 

Thomas O’Reilly, the son, was placed as 
a clerk in the house of Gordon and Co., 
London, who later sent him out to Cadiz 
in connexion with their business. He 
there obtained an introduction to an old 
lady of great Spanish connexions, the 
widow of the famous Spanish General 
O’Reilly, and through her means he obtained 
such exclusive privileges in trade to Buenos 
Aires, where he went, that he soon amassed 
a considerable fortune. Returning to Eng- 
land about 1807 or 1808 with some £50,000 
to £60,000, he carried on his business in 
London, the firm being styled O’ Reilly, Win- 
terbottom and Young, at Laurence Pountney 
Hill, where they continued till they went 
into bankruptcy in 1817, by which évent 
he became penniless. He married on Aug. 26, 


Of the 
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1809,* Bridget, eldest dau. of Edmund The 
O’Callaghan of Kilgorey, Co. Clare, Esq., 
and Cadogan Place, London (by Helen, his 
wife, dau. of Denis O’Brien, of St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, who married, secondly, Mr. 
Payler, a banker at Maidstone, after whose 
death she lived with her dau. Mrs. Bridget 
O’Reilly, at Limerick), and by her had 
issue :— 

Edmund Joseph O’Reilly, born April 30, 
1811, in London, died Nov. 9, 1878, at Mill- 
town Park, and was bur. Nov. 13, at Glas- 
nevin, Dublin. He was a Roman Catholic 
divine, and Rector of Milltown Park; an 
account of him will be found in the‘ D.N.B.’ 

Henry FIrzGeERALD REYNOLDS. 


* 1809. Aug. 26. Thomas O’Reilly, Esq., of 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, to the eldest 
dau. of Mrs. O’Callaghan, of Cadogan Place.— 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1809, p. 884. 


AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See 12 S. ii., iii., vi., vii. passim ; viii. 6, 46, 82, 185, 327, 405.) 
THE next regiment (p. 77) was raised in 1701 in Belfast, by Arthur 3rd Earl of Donegal, 


and in due course became the 35th Foot. 


In 1782 it received the territorial title ‘‘ Dorset- 


shire,” which, in 1804, was changed to “* Sussex,”’ and in 1832 to the ‘‘ 35th (or Royal Sussex) 


Regiment of Foot.” 
Major-General Otway’s Regiment of Foot. 


Colonel 


i Gharles Otway (1) 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Major William Tennison (2) 
* ;Abel Warren (3) .. 
| John Stanhope 
Edmond Leslie 
Captains . Simon Parry 


Patrick Gentleman 
| George Munro (4) 
Richard Codd... 


Oliver Arthur (5) 


{ Richard Hankison (6) 

| John Leader (7) .. 

| James Hay . 

| John Cunningham 

.. . Raphael Caulfield (8) 

| Edward Lely are 
Robert Garr (9) .. 

Edward Goldsmith 

\ John Johnston 


Captain Lieutenant 


Lieutenants 


present commissions. 


Since 1881 it has been styled the Royal Sussex Regiment. 


Dates of their 
first commissions. 


Dates of their 


26 July 1717 
31 Aug. 1739 Captain, 17 Sept. 1718 
8 Sept. 1722 Ensign, Sept. 1714 
11 Oct. 1725 Capt. Lieut., 20 Jan. 1708-9 
6 May 1726 Captain, 6 June 1716 
24 May 1729 Lieutenant, 1691 
25 April 1736 Ensign, April 1707 
27 Sept. 1737 
31 Aug. 1739 Ensign, April 1703 
31 Aug. 1739 ditto 1704 
25 Nov. 1715 ditto 1712 
2 May 1722 Lieutenant, 17 Nov. 1709 
4 April 1726 ditto Nov. 1710 
1 July 1731 ditto 22 April 1709 
Jan. 1734-5 Ensign, Mar. 1720 
4 Mar. 1736 ditto July 1722 
25 April 1736 ditto Jan. 1722-3 
27 Sept. 1737 
31 Aug. 1739 Ensign, 24 Dec. 1726 


(1) Major-General, July 2, 1739; Lieut.-General, May 28, 1745; General, Mar. 8, 1761; died 


Lieut.-Colonel, June 1, 1745, 

Of Lowhill, Go. Kilkenny. 
Major, June 1, 1750. 

Captain, Nov. 3, 1740. 

(6) Captain-Lieutenant, Nov. 3, 1740. 
(7) Captain, Oct. 28, 1745, 

(8) Died, 1747. 

(9) Died, 1742, 


i= 
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Major-General Otway’s Regiment of Foot. 


Thomas Moore .. 
Robert Fitzgerald (10) 
Richard Bull = 
William Bellew (11) 
Henry Wright .. 
Archibald Campbell 
Eaton Otway 
Charles Ince (12) .. 
George Bernard .. 


Ensigns 


The following additional names are entered in ink on the interleaf :— 


Colonel Francis Pierson (15) 
Captain Oliver Aplen 
Kendrick Cope 
Lieutenants { Robert Cope 
Clement Paterson 
Jephson .. 
.. § John Cunningham (13) .. 


Ensigns 
: | George Fletcher (14) 
Edward Cotter . 
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Dates of their 
first commissions. 


Dates of their 


27 Jan. 1726 
15 Sept. 1727 
1 Feb. 1731 
1 April 1734 
Jan. 1734-5 
4 Mar. 1735-6 
25 April 1736 
June 1739 
Aug. 1739 


19 


8 Jan. 1739-40 
3 Nov. 1740 


15 Jan. 1739-40 
22 April 1741 


13 Mar. 1739-40 
ditto 
ditto 

6 July 1741 

7 June 1741 


(10) Lieutenant, June 7, 1741. 


(11) Captain-Lieutenant, Dec. 11, 1752; Adjutant, Mar. 12, 1754. 


(12) Lieutenant, Mar. 10, 1742-3. 
(13) Captain, April 7, 1755. 
(14) Oaptain, April 8, 1755. 
(15) Should be Lieut.-Colonel. 


(To be continued.) 


Colonel Otway retained the Colonelcy until his death in 1764. 


J. H. Lestie, Lieut.-Colonel. 


SHAKESPEARIANA.—Nobody doubts but 
that Shakespeare’s plays, while first passing 
through the press, received more or less of 
addition or curtailment, whether by ac- 
cident or design. 

But no theory as to either seems equal 
to accounting for lines 201-219 of scene iii. 
of Act I. of ‘Othello.’ These lines, begin- 
ning “‘ When remedies are past, the griefs 
are ended,” and concluding ‘That the 
bruised heart was piercéd through the 
ear,”’ are so obviously the work of a machin- 
ist, so to speak, a poetaster and a meaner 
sort of rhymer, and are so needlessly in- 
truded rhyme in the midst of blank verse 
that it is marvellous, and nothing less than 
unaccountable, that all editors permit 
them to stand. They add nothing to the 
argument of the story at this point ; they 
advance not a morsel either of the actions, 
the call of Othello to the Turkish War, or 
his apologies for winning Desdemona for 
his wife ; they are not in the style of the rest 
of the play (nor, for that matter, in the 
style of the Duke or of Brabantio, into 
whose mouths the miserable rhymer puts 


them). For all the procedure of the play 
needs at this point, the™nineteen lines from 
the line 

Which, as a grise or step, may help these lovers 

Into your favor .. . 
down to 

I humbly beseech you, proceed to the affairs 
of state, 
might be left out altogether without the 
slightest loss. 

Dr. Halliwell-Phillipps used to say to 
me that he trusted his own ear implicitly 
to tell him what Shakespeare wrote, 
and that his ear had never deceived him ; 
I wonder what he would have said if I 
had repeated to him such lines as 

To mourn a mischief that is’past and gone 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on ; 
or 


So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile, & 
We lose it not so long as we can smile Ee 

(rather a craven speech for a Venetian 

Senator), and called them ‘“‘ Shakespeare ”’ ! 
However, whatever one editor includes 

is more or less of a temptation for his suc- 

cessor, T suppose ! 


_ hemp and flax, &e. 
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For example, in the scene in Shallow’s 
orchard, where the two aged humbugs, | 
Falstaff and Shallow, pose to each other as' 
to what sad dogs they were in their youth, 
Silence sits in dumb contempt. Nor does) 
he open his lips until Pistol bursts in and | 
announces to Falstaff that he is now 
“One of the greatest men in the realm”! 
This is quite too much for Master Silence, 
who sneers, ‘‘ I think that Sir John Falstaff 
is rather a mere windy humbug.” Only he 
does not say “windy humbug” but “I> 
think a’ be but Goodman Puff of Barson ” 
(a local equivalent of the nature of our. 
later friend ‘‘ Brooks of Sheffield ’’). 

But this speech, ‘‘I think a’ be but Good- 
man Puff of Barson,” is printed in every 
edition, early and late, of the second part 
of ‘ King Henry the Fourth’ (V. iv. 94), with 
a superflous comma between ‘‘ be” and 
“but 7? :— | 

I think a’ be, but Goodman Puff of Barson. | 
That misguided and unnecessary comma. 
somehow got: itself into the first quarto, I 
believe, and has snuggled there ever since. 

APPLETON MORGAN, | 
President of the New York) 
Shakespeare Society. 

New York City. 

PAPER FROM StrRAw. —In ‘N. & Q.’ 
1S. ii. 60 (June, 1850) is a reference (though 
the full title is not given) to Matthias Koop’s 
‘ Historical account of the substances which 
have been used to describe events, and to con- 
vey ideas, from the earliest date to the inven- 
tion of paper.’ Printed on the first useful 
paper manufactured solely (sic) from straw. 
London, 1800. It is interesting to see 
from a copy which has just come into my 
hands how well the paper has stood after 
a period of 120 years. The appearance 
is not, of course, attractive to eyes accus-| 
tomed to the general use of white paper, 
though it is infinitely better than some we 
have experienced during the past few years. | 

Koop’s name does not appear on the title 
page of his book, but the address to his 
““Most Gracious Sovereign,’ dated Sept., 
1800, is signed by him in ink. It will be 
remembered that the appendix is printed 
on paper made from wood pulp. Koop 
took out a patent in 1800 for converting 
used paper, and another in August of the 
same year, though the specification was 
not enrolled. In Feb., 1801, he took out. 
@ third patent for manufacturing paper from 
straw, hay, thistles, waste and refuse of 
AUSTIN. 
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“ DemaGocueE.’’—The first ‘ N.E.D.’ record 
for this wordis 1648 (Hikon Basil,). Milton, 
in 1649 (Hikonkl.), treats it as a “ goblin 
word” and observes that ‘“‘ the King by his 
lease cannot coine English as he could mony.” 
The following note, communicated to me 
by Professor Bensly, would seem to point 
to a much earlier, though perhaps very 
restricted, use of the word in English :— 


“Gilbert Cousin (1506-1572), canon of 
Nozeray and at one time Erasmus’s secre- 
tary, collected adagia. At the end of the 
1574 ed. of Erasmus’s Adagia is:—j 

TIAPOIMIOQN Z=YAAOTH, Gilberto Cognato 
lectore et interprete, quas Erasmus in suas 
Chiliadas non retulit: exceptis paucis, 
quarum uaria est lectio et expositio. 

Of the examples of wapoimia in this collec- 
tion of Cousin, No. eeeelxxvi. (misprinted 
cece...) is— 

Ab aure reuinctos ducit. 
In the article on this proverb Cousin writes, 
‘Hine Athenienses oratores suos dnuaywyois 
& populi ductores appellant 

Later, after quoting from Virgil :— 

Ille regit dictis animos, & temperat iras— 
he adds, ** Angli dicunt, demagog. (italics in 


1574) est enim énpayoyeiv, si verbum de verbo 


reddas, populum trahere.” 

This does not occur in Cousin’s collection 
as given in his Opera (1562). 

I have consulted Pierre-André Pidoux 
in ‘“ Un humaniste comtois,” &e., in the 
‘““Mémoires de la société d’émulation du 
Jura,” 8¢ série, t. iv. (1910). Pidoux says 
that the collection of Cousin’s Adagia in the 
1574 ed. of Erasmus’s Adagia is “la plus 
parfaite”’ and that later edd. are inter- 
polated. 

Did Cousin get his statement from Eras- 
mus ? I do not find that Cousin visited ~ 
England.” E. W. 


Wotr.—* Much legend has collected round 
this fierce carnivore. Pliny, unable 
to sift truth from falsehood, was in this 
matter ‘ an eager listener to all old woman’s 
tales.’ ®lian added to his marvels and 
asserted that the wolf cannot bend its 
head back. . . .” — ‘The Cambridge 
Natural History,’ vol. x., p. 421, 1920. 

On this subject the Chinese opine quite 
contrariwise. They say one characteristic 
of the wolf is its bending the head back 
frequently (Li Shi Chin, ‘ System of 
Materia Medica,’ 1578, tome xi.).  Ac- 


cording to Wan Shi-Ching’s ‘Shi-shwoh- 
-sin-yii-pu, 1556, tome vii., Sze-Ma L., 
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a@ distinguished strategist of the third 
century A.D., was notorious for his habit 
of bending his head back extraordinarily ; 
once his master, Tsau Tsau, in order 
to attest the truth of the rumour, called and 
made him go before and ordered him to 
look behind ; then he turned his face just 
opposite the front, without the slightest 
motion of his body. 

According to O. F. von Mdllendorff, ‘ The 
Vertebrata of the Province of Chihli,’ in the | 
Journal of the North China Branch of the! 
Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, xi.,| 
Shanghai, 1877, the Chinese wolf is the) 
same species with the European one (Canis | 
lupus.) Kumacusv | 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


‘Woman Her Master.’—The death 
at the age of 82 of Lady Bancroft may 
recall to some people the tremendously | 
exciting ‘booth’ drama of ‘The Life. 
and Death of Ned Cantor; or, The 
Mysteries of Bordercleuch And The. 
Negro Slave’s Revenge,’ in which Marie 
Wilton figured as a sailor boy-hero at the. 
Bath Theatre in 1855 with distinctly 
marked promise. This was a _ clumsy 
piracy of some episodes in the once-famous , 
story, ‘Woman and Her Master,’ which 
made the fortune of George Stiff and his’ 
London Journal. This very long story of. 
love, mystery, and horror (which gave the 
periodical, it is said, thrice the number of 
enthralled readers that the best of Charles. 
Dickens’s shilling serials enjoyed at that. 

riod) has a particular East London 
interest because it was the composition of | 
that very erratic genius J. F. Smith, who 
for long intermittently lodged nearly opposite | 
The Hayfield, then still a conspicuous. 
coaching and posting inn in the Mile End 
Road ; and both the son and his still more) 
“bohemian” father, who turned up occa- 
sionally needing help, were well known to 
all the sworn Brethren ’”’ of “the Road 
Harwich” from Aldgate to the old east-| 
coast port of departure to Germany and) 
Northern Europe, and known, too, as old’ 
comrades to most of the buskers from the’ 
Pavilion Theatre of Whitechapel to the 
Norwich circuit of strolling players. It is 
on that famous and familiar coaching road 
through East Anglia from the metropolis 
that the opening incident of ‘ Woman and 
Her Master’ is set; and ‘“ Ned Cantor,” 


who figures early and late in the twice’ 
expanded plot, is a worse scoundrel than 
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were 
“in fashion” among novelists of the 
middle nineteenth century. 

By the by, no small part of the repute 
of The London Journal among the more 
educated middle class of England (for the 
periodical was as often found in parlours 
and boudoirs as in kitchens) was due to 
the native artistic development of crafts- 
manship in the wood engravings of J. F. 
Smith’s stories from ‘Stanfield Hall’ to 
‘Temptation.’ This was the work of John 
Gilbert, another East Londoner in _ his 

outh, the son of a Captain of the Tower 
Hamlets Militia ; and both father and son 
were well acquainted with the coterie of the 
gossip corner in the hub of Mile End. It 
was a legend of the coffee-room of The Hay- 
field that there the ‘“‘ deal” was concerted 
by which J. F. Smith escaped from the 
bondage (occasioned by his eccentricities) 
of The London Journal to the more strenuous 
hack-work (but better paid) of the new 
enterprises in periodical literature set up by 
John Cassell. Mc. 


History Repeats [tsetr.—A coincidence 
is found in two anecdotes narrated in 
legal ana. In ‘The Law, What I have 
seen,’ &c., by Cyrus Jay, 1868, p. 118, it 
is told how Sir John Sylvester, Recorder 
of London (d. 1882), on finding the clock 
at the Old Bailey had stopped, felt for his 
watch, and exclaimed, ‘‘I have left it in 
the watch-pocket over my pillow.” This 
was heard by a sharp thief, who hastened 
to the Recorder’s house in Russell Square, 
and. obtained the watch from a country- 
girl servant there: the result being that 
“every watch-stealer, after this occurrence, 
was punished twofold.” 

In ‘Leaves of a Life, by Montagu 
Williams, Q.C., 1890, chap. xxi. the 


author cites “a rather good story, though 


I am not prepared to vouch for its truth,” 
to the effect that Sir James Ingham, soon 
after his appointment as Chief Magistrate 
at Bow Street in 1875, having before him 
what turned out to be a mistaken charge 
of watch-stealing, took occasion to remark 
that he had that morning accidentally left 
his exceedingly valuable watch at home 
at his house at Kensington; upon which 
a fictitious “‘man from Bow Street ’’ forth- 
with hastened to the Chief Magistrate’s 
house and obtained the watch from, the 
latter’s daughter. 

How far one of these two alleged occur- 


~ 
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rences may have suggested the other it) over “pantry”? windows, wooden labels 
is not needful to inquire ; but the repetition, | marked ‘Cheese Room” or “ Dairy ” used 
with circumstantial alteration of details, to be displayed. I shall be obliged for any 
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is a little curious, if it be repetition only, 
as seems possible. : W. B. H. 


AMERICAN ENGLisH.—In the Presidential 
Address of Mr. Harding to the joint Session 
of Congress, on April 12, 1921, I find, (1) p. 3, 
‘““We were so illy prepared.’ Though the 
word is in the NE 
that it is a misunderstanding of English 
adverbs. (2) p. 8, ‘‘ The United States means 
to establish.”” N.B. the singular. 

H. 


New Court, Temple. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 


in order that answers may bessent to them direct. 


Wixpow Tax anv Darries.—A corre- 
spondent in ‘N. & Q.’ (1851) states that 
a tax was laid on glass windows in 1695. 
In the House Tax Act of Geo. III. in 1808, 
(48 Geo. III., c. 55) Schedule A gave rules 
for charging windows or lights, the tax 
being graduated according to the number 
of windows. Between 1695 and 1808 did 
windows escape taxation ? 

I understand the window tax was con- 
verted into the inhabited house duty in 
1851 (14/15 Vie., ec. 36) and the correspon- 
dent in ‘N. & Q.’ under date June 7, 1851, 
writes, ““the window duties have of late 
provoked much discussion,” but the window | 
tax does not seem to have been repealed | 


| references. R. HepcEerR WALLACE. 
| 


| Henry Cray.—I am anxious to know 
_between what dates Henry Clay, papier 
-maché manufacturer (who was in Birming- 
ham about 1772), had a shop in King 
Street. Covent Garden. V. H. 


D.’ I diffidently suggest | 


CorKER (Corcor).—The answers I have 
seen given to correspondents in ‘N. & Q.’ 
‘encourage me to inquire whether anti- 
quaries of Yorkshire or Lincolnshire have 
| met the name Corker or Corcor in documents, 
or otherwise in their researches. I possess 
some interesting data which it is needless 
refer to here. Perhaps some corre- 
spondents would be so kind as to write to 
'me, to the Junior United Service Club, 
/Charles Street, London. T. M. CoRKER 
(Maj.-Gen. Ret.). 


Rosert JouHnson.—Governor of South 
Carolina, died May 3, 1735. There is a 
‘monument, I understand, to his memory 
in St. Philip’s Church, Charleston. Did 
he die at Charleston ? Was he married, 
and if so, when and to whom ? What was 
the name of his mother ? G. F. R. B. - 


Louis goldsmith in 
Coventry Street, Haymarket, at the be- 
‘ginning of the eighteenth century. I should 
‘be glad to learn what family Masquerier 
left, and if any child of his succeeded to 
‘the business. His widow, whose maiden 
‘name was Madeleine Touchet, married 
| Reynolds Grignion, the engraver. 

G. F. R. B. 


Acip Trst.—Who is responsible for the 


till 1872 by the Statute Law Revision Act. i ion in its figurative 
taxable in some form or other between. 
1851 and 1872 ? | ‘“ Howxers.”—The reason for the use 
Under the window tax the window of of this expression has been recently sought, 
a dairy or cheese room was exempt, and I apparently in vain. It would be interesting 
have read that to satisfy the inspector! to have the views of ‘N. & Q.’ readers 
under the tax—the ‘“‘ Window Peeper ”’— thereon. Although a couple of humorous 
a board or wooden label marked “ Dairy,” examples were given (see 10 S. vi. 486), 
“Cheese Room,” ‘Cheese Chamber,” &c., the origin of the word has not been dis- 


had to be affixed to the windows for which 
exemption was claimed. Do any of these. 
boards still exist or are there any references: 


were, so marked ? Were the windows in a, 
cow-house exempt ? I have a note, unfortu- | 
nately without reference, that in towns, | 


cussed in these pages. I have heard people 
say of some particularly mirth-provoking 


haem joke, “it was enough to make a dog howl 
to indicate what windows could be, and! with laughter.” 


So, maybe, the canine 
world is responsible for the saying. 
CLARKE. 


Junior Atheneum Club. 


= 
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JAMES LOoRIMER.—James Lorimer ma- 
triculated at Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
in 1670; M.A., 1674; Regent, 1679; 
Minister of Kelso, 1683; Second Master, 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, 1686 ; 
First Master and Principal, 1687; Rector 
and D.D., 1688 ; ejected (with the whole 
staff), 1690. Is anything known of his 
subsequent career ? P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen University Library. 


ForDRAUGHT OR ForpDRAFT.—This is a 
common word in Warwickshire for a little 
by-road that leads to nowhere. What is 
the etymology of the word ? I don’t know 
how it should be spelled ; and I can’t find 
it,in the ‘N.E.D.’ nor in Skeat. 

Harry K. Hupson. 

Stratford Lodge, Twickenham. 14 

{The ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ has it 
with the first spelling but notes the second for 
Worcester, and some other spellings. The meaning 


given is “a lane or path for purposes of draught | 


between two farms.’ The word is used in 
Warwick, Worcester and Sussex. The only thing 
approaching an etymological suggestion is that it 
signifies ‘‘ leading forth from a farm or house to 
@ high roai or fields.’’] 


Tae Brontii Porms.—Can the following 
excerpt from the Miscellany Column of 
The Manchester Guardian of May 2 be 
answered in ‘N. & Q.’ ?— 

The inclusion in the sale catalogue of Sir Arthur 
Brooke’s library of a first edition of ‘Poems by 
Currer, Acton, and Ellis Bell,’ which formerly 
belonged to Charles Dickens, raises an inter- 
esting query as to how the great novelist came 
by that particular book. Charlotte had 
to lament that ‘in the space of a year the pub- 
lisher had disposed of but two copies. . . .’ 
There are, of course, a number of ways in which 
Dickens may have acquired his copy, but one 
would like to be able to believe that he was the 
purchaser of one of those two copies sold. 


J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


ANSTRUTHER: VANSITTART: YULE: CaAR- 


DEW.—I should be grateful if anyone could’ 


tell me whether any member of the above 
families was in the 12th Regiment. I 
possess a portrait in pencil, well executed, 
of a soldier of that Regiment wearing many 
orders—nine crosses, one star and a small 
oval order. The date of the portrait is about 


1820, and it is signed ‘‘ Emily,” which was 
probably the christian name of Mrs. Van- 
sittart, née Anstruther, wife of William 
Vansittart, H.E.I.C.S. and M.P. for Windsor. 
She died in 1844-5. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 
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THe Prague Prts.”—What is known 
| regarding the sites of the so-called “‘ Plague 
Pits” ? Are there any books on the sub- 
| ject ? J. W. G. 


| Hancrna A ScotcH FAaLconer, 1616.— 
In Oct., 1616, Mr. Justice Warburton was 
‘in some disfavour for hanging a Scotch 
_faleoner of the King’s at Oxford, contrary, 
,as alleged, to the express command that 
he should be reprieved. It was generally 
said that he should be displaced and have 
a writ of ease, as it was called ; but it appears 
the royal wrath was appeased, as the Judge 
continued on the bench of the Court of 
Commons Pleas. This is the substance of 
a foot-note in J. P. Hore’s ‘ History of New- 
market,’ 1886 (vol. i., p. 193). Reference 
ig made to a manuscript in the British 
Museum (Birch MS., 4173), and also to 
| The Field of Dec. 27, 1854, p. 880, presum- 
ably for details. But on turning to the 
latter no mention of the case is to be found. 
As I am unable to get to London to consult 
the MS. referred to, I should be glad to 
know whether the details of the case are to 
be found printed elsewhere, and to learn 
the name of the royal faleoner and the 
nature of his offence. J. E. HARtine, 


CHuRCH BUILDING AND PARLIAMENTARY 
CoMMIssIONERS.—In Cooke’s ‘ Topography 
of Devon,’ c. 1832, there appears on p. 186 
the following statement—teferring, of course, 
to Plymouth 

Application for two new Churches in the parishes 
of St. Charles and St. Andrew was made to the 
Parliamentary Commissioners in 1828. 

I should like information as to :— 

When these Commissioners were 
pointed ? 

By what authority ? 

What were their powers ? 

What funds they controlled ? 

When they ceased to exist ? 

W.S. B. H. 


ap- 


Tuomas, M.P., 1640-41.—Can 
anyone say whether this man was a descend- 
ant of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G., fifteenth 
century ? R. E. THomas. 


‘Joun one of your 
readers tell me if there is any edition ot 
‘John Inglesant,’ or other work, published 
in which a key is given to the different 
places referred to in that. book ? Lucis. 
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HANDSHAKING.—When did it become 


customary for a hostess to shake hands, 
I ask because of. 


on receiving a visitor ? 


the following passage in The Rambler, 


No. 138, July 13, 1751 :— 


produces remarkable particularities of conduct 
or manner. In the province where I now reside, 
we have one lady eminent for wearing a gown 
always of the same cut and colour; another for 
shaking hands with those that visit her; and a 
third for unshaken resolution never to let tea 
or coffee enter her house. 
J. J. FREEMAN. 


** PARLIAMENT have just come 
into possession of a ‘ Parliament Clock,” 
as I understand this type of clock was 
called. A very large-faced, wooden dial 
is its prominent feature. I understand that 
these large time-pieces came into use in 
1797-8, when a tax was placed on clocks and 
watches and public-minded folk went to the’ 
expense of putting up such noticeable clocks 
with a view to assisting “‘ to break the tax,” 
since by thus exposing time publicly and 
freely there would be fewer watches and 
clocks left to tax. As so often happens with 
“legends” they are “‘ just about ” until the 
time comes for verification. The clock 
being actually mine, upon proceeding to look 
up references I cannot trace, among quite a 
number of books that should help, any 
single reference to complete the history in. 
established form of my trophy—if it be such. 

| shall be grateful for any information 
from ‘N. & Q.’ R. Power. 

{Our correspondent St. SwitHtn asked this 


question at 11S. x. 130, but it has remained 
unanswered. | 


Pirt’s Prrrs.—I understand that in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century any- 
one possessed of £20,000 a year could 
petition the King to be called to the House 
of Lords as a Pitt’s Peer.” Where could 
‘one read a succinct and reliable account of 
that privilege; and is it known what 
families thus obtained peerage representa- 
tion ? BoM. 


AuTHORS WantTED.—Who wrote ‘The wild 
Geese of Fontenoy.’ I believe it deals with the 
career of Patrick Sarsfield, or at all events with 
the doings of the Irish Brigade on the Continent, 
though I do not know the exact significance 
of the title. W. H. GINGELL. 


Who said, ‘‘ Beware of the woman who does 
not like cats ”’ ? 
One of our clients is most anxious to locate 
this quotation. Asa Don Dicktnson, 
University of Pennsylvania, Librarian. 
Philadelphia. 


The freedom and laxity of a rustick life. 
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Replies. 


LEGAY OF SOUTHAMPTON AND 
LONDON.. 


(12 8. viii. 341, 362, 385.) 


THE following letter by Peter’ Legay 
(see ante, p. 362) is interesting as an indica- 
tion of character. The reference is State 
Papers, Domestic, of Charles II., vol. cece., 
at the Public Record Office, No. 47 :— 
Janvary the 10th 1677/8. 
ILonored Sr 
About an hower agoe I reced your kind Letter 
dated yesterday, by wch you are pleased to give 
me notice that Sa: Masters &¢ makes a great 
Complaint a gainst mee that I opress him, by 
Charging 200 fagots to his accot weh, I sent to 
one Addisen and was pilfer them by the said 
Addsion, &¢ Sr I am sencible of youre tender- 
nesse to mee & my reputation in this (as well 
as other Matters), wch putts you to the trouble 
of interposinge and knowe not howe to express 
my thankfullnesse to you for the same, and 
more especially that you woold vndertake to 
promise for mee that I shoold amend anie error 
or mistake by mee comitted in that behalfe 
wceh Sr be asured you shall find mee readie to 
doe. And J shall freely referr the thinge to your 
Selfe to be Ordered by you, as you in your good 
discretion shall apointe and to that purpose I 
shall (god pmittinge) so sooene as the weather 
is better, and that I cann walke or ride con- 
veniently (wch I cannot at present well doe by 
Reason of some infirmitie) goe over to Chichester 
when I hope I shall so manifest all thinges to 
you that it shall apear, I am clear and innocent, 
in that compl made against mee: Nowe that I 
may the better doe that, Lett mee reqwest 
you to enquier of Sa: Masters when he bowght 
200 of fagots of mee for one Addison and Who 
paid mee for them and When: that I may 
search in my booke after it, for I Doe not 
rememb anie such thinke, but I am Aaged & 
may forgett & Mistake weh TI woold gladly 
rectifie, if I knowe my owne hart. I shall make 
bold to send Saterday to you that I may knowe. 
Sa. Masters answer, and may acordingly search 
my booke &¢ pardon this troble. So I remain 
Youre obliged frend 
P. LEGAY. 
(Addressed) For My Honored Frend 
Mr. John Braman. 
In (torn off). 
J. BROWNBILL. 


The following notes fill in some gaps in 
the account of the family :— 

Francis Sampson (brother of Col. John 
Sampson of Barbados) was of London, 
merchant and Secretary of Antigua; will 


dated 1663, p. 1668 (23 Coke). His widow, 


Mary, sister of Isaac Legay, was of Ken- 


-nington ; 


will dated and proved 1677 


(8 Reeve). 
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Katherine Legay (dau. of%Isaac and, 
Esther Behout), married, Aug.” 2, 1631, at. 
St. Nicholas Acons, Tho. Butler. (See the 
Registers by W. Brigg.) Their son, Jacob’ 
Butler, bap. 1633, became a _ wealthy 
Barbados merchant. In 1637-8, Feb. 24, | 
Jacob Legaye, brother-in-law to Mr. Tho. 
Butler, and Katherine had Banes”’ pub- | 
lished: ‘ Mistaken” (sic). Jacob Butler 
of London, merchant; will dated 1669, 
p. 1670 (45 Penn), names cozen Samuel 
Legay son of cozen Isaac Legay. Cozen’ 
Isaae Legay had £120 and was overseer. 

In the churchyard of St. Michael’s 
Cathedral, Barbados, is a slab recording the | 
deaths of Benjamer Le Gay, merchant 
ensign of Militia, June 7, 1676, et. 27; Eliza, 
wife of John Legay, Sept. 25, 1677; also 
John, husband of Eliza, July 14, 1685. 

St. Anthony Montserrat.—Buried, 1725-6, 
March 19, Valentine, a Slave of John 
Legayes. 

Jamaica.—John Legay: will recorded in 
1731 in the island. 

Barbados.—1721, Jacob Le Gay (205 
Buckingham). 

Barbados Record Office.—In the Probate 
Office are the following wills :—Jacob Legay, 
1685 and 1688. John Leggay, 1685. 
Jacob Legay, 1728; Benjamin, 1736; 
Jonathan, 1738; Ann, 1747; Jane, 1787. 
(No more names to 1800.) 

V. L. Ontver, F.S.A. 


Weymouth. 


Petry France (12 S. viii. 407). — 
M. E. W. credits me with thinking that the 
name Petty France is far older than the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In my 
little book on Westminster to which M. E. W. 
refers, I stated it as a fact, not an opinion 
merely, though, as M. E. W. justly says, I 
did not give any reason. The earliest 
instance I have so far met with is in a 
lease dated 1518 from the Abbot and Convent 
of Westminster of a tenement in Le Petty- 
ffraunce by St. Mary Magdalene’s Chapel. 
The thanks which M. E. W. conceives to 
be due to the L.C.C. should be sent to the 
Westminster City Council. 

H. F. WEstTLAKE. 


To the very pleasant ‘note at ‘this reference 
permit me to add that the derivation of the 
name is said to be (Mackenzie Walcot, 
‘Memorial of Westminster,’ p. 288) “‘ where 
the French Merchants lived who came over to 
trade at the Staple ’’ (Petty Calais). Before 
meis a pencil drawing of the house, garden, | 
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and neighbouring garden, made in 1834, which 
shows the tablet referred to by M. E. W., 
then above a ridge and wall which partly 
fronts the roof. - ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Tae New THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH (12 
S. viii. 408).—The existence of this theatre 
at the date of its playbill (1785) need not 
be questioned if it is realized that only a 
*‘ fit-up ’’ or short season in some existing 
building was the requirement. Such “ ex- 
pedient’ theatres were not uncommon. 


| Hampstead had at least one season of the 


drama in Hampstead Square, but the most 
remarkable instance was the thea‘re at 
Parkgate in Cheshire. There was no local 
requirement ; the village was more insigni- 
ficant even than Hammersmith; but 
numerous and wealthy possible patrons 
were constantly en route to and from Holy- 
head and Dublin. 

Perhaps some such body of patrons en 
route to Bath was the reason of the exist- 
ence of the theatre at Hammersmith. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


In The Times of May 5, 1921, was printed 
a facsimile of the playbill of the first per- 
formance in this theatre from a copy in 
the possession of Mr. Nigel Playfair, of the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. It an- 


'nounces :— 


The New Theatre, Hammersmith, Will be 


Open’d on Friday next, June 10, 1785, with The 


Beggar's Opera. . . . To which will be added 
a Farce, call’d All the World’s a Stage. 

The actors were Mr. Wright, Mr. Waldron, 
Mr. Follett, Mr. and Mrs. Benson, Mr. Payne, 
Mr. Macdonnel, Mr. Alfred, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Howard, Mrs. Monk, Mrs. Wellman, 
Mrs. Davenett, Miss Clark and Miss Cran- 
ford. Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 


Sir HANS SLOANE’S BLOOMSBURY HOUSE 
(12 S. viii. 211, 277, 312).—One letter in 
the Sloane MSS. is addressed to Sir Hans 
**3 doors from the Duke of Bedford’s in 
Bloomsbury Square.” This is the most 
specific direction so far noticed, and still 


, places his house in Great Russell Street, as 


Bedford House occupied the whole of the 
north side of the square. The contents 
of the letter are not devoid of interest, as 
evidence that at least one prejudice has 
been killed in the course of two centuries :— 

25 Jan. 1727. I most humbly take the liberty 
of writing to you knowing that you are very 
ready to give your advice. I am a young man 


| about 18 years of age who has always been sub- 


ject as long as I can remember to a great weak- 
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ness in my eyes insomuch that I cannot read , 
without spectacles. When I take a book to read | 
I see very well for three or four lines, but then, 
there is a mist that comes over them so that I; 
cannot discern one letter, which makes me think | 
that it is only a weakness which may be cured 
for my eyes viceable (sic) seem very strong and 
never water. Iam a Student of the Law and I am 
ashamed to wear spectacles in an open Court. 
If you would doe me the honour to favour me 
with your opinion in a letter it ‘will be ever acknow- 
ledged by, Sir, your most humble servant. 
PETER CATMELL. 
Please direct me at Mr. Gibbons, Stationer, | 
near the Cloysters in the Temple. * ° 
At the end is noted in Sir Hans’s own, 
writing—as a direction for his secretary :—_ 
Cannot give any opinion unless he sees the! 
person in a clear day about one o’clock. 
Helmholtz, the great physicist, remarks 
in one of his lectures that it has never been 
sufficiently recognized that the study of 
optics has enabled many to lead useful lives: 
who would otherwise have been a burden 
to themselves and to society. J.P. DEC. 


‘Tae Caveac TAVERN (12 S. vi. 170, 216, 
279).—Possibly the following advertisement. 
from The Daily Courant of Saturday, Nov. 
19, 1720, will bring Mr. Ceci CuarKE a step 
or two nearer to his journey’s end :— 

The Proprietor of the Water-Engine Patent. 
doth hereby give notice that Attendance will be, 
given on Tuesday next at the Loyal - Coffee- 
house in Spread Eagle Court against the Angel 
and Crown Tavern next Caviack’s, to dispatch 
the affairs concerning the said Patent. 


& C. 


SmMaALLest Pic or A Litter (12 S. viii. 
331, 376, 417, 435).—In Norfolk the smallest 
pig of a litter is called the ‘‘ pitman.” In 
Staffordshire it is “‘ritling.”’ This seems 
akin to ‘‘reckling,” referred to as the 
Lincolnshire synonym. | 

J. Foster PALMER. 

3, Oakley Street, S.W. 


In the hill villages around Princes Ris- 
borough, Bucks, the smallest pig of a litter, 
is called a “‘ diddling.”’ R. McC. | 

| 


JOHN Wirty (1258, jvi. 13,}77).—Absence in, 
Africa has preven my seeing these two 
replies to my query in 12. S. vi. 13, for both: 
of which I am very grateful. 

The John Witty who wrote to Ralph | 
Thoresby, Jan. 20, 1709/10, is the man I 
want to trace. 

He was, as Mr. T. C. Date states, the) 
nephew of the Rector of Cockington. | 
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‘** MAGDALEN ”’ OR “ MAWDLEN ”’ (12 S. viii. 
366, 417).—Here is a still earlier case of 
the second form. In Henry VI.’s Patent 
Roll (1448, 26 Henry VI.) for the founda- 
tion of Magdalen College, Oxford (p. 5 of 
the printed 1853 text), we read :— 

Aula beatae Mariae Magdalenae, vulgariter 
dictum Maudaleyne Hall in  Universitate 
Oxoniae. 

The Latin Statutes of 1479 give only :— 

Seynte Mary Magdalen College in the Uni- 
versite of Oxford (p. 5 of same text). 

W. A. B. 
Senior F«llow of St. Mary 
Magdalen College. 

MremBersHIPp LONGEvITY (12 S. viii. 
410).—Mr. Berkeley Portman’s record of 
70 years at the United University was 
surpassed by the late Lord Wemyss, who 
was elected to the Carlton Club in 1840 
and remained a member until his death 
in 1914—a period of 74 years. 

GERALD LODER. 


‘* BEADS OF CASTLEDOWNE” (12 S. viii. 


'409).—I am much obliged to Dr. MaGRaTH 


for calling attention to this, which should 
have been explained at the time. The 


'word ‘pair,’ as the ‘N.E.D. shows by 
‘examples dating from 1377 to as recently 


as 1853, has frequently been applied to a 
series or succession of similar things, e.g., 
a string of beads or a pack of cards. In 
bequests of rosaries or paternosters it was 
frequently specified that these consisted 
of ten beads. The following are examples 
of this :— 

1500.—A pair of beads ten stones cassidens 
(Inv. in Ann. Reg., 1768). 

1534.—Item, ten bedes of ambre and ij cas- 
sildens with a stryng of silk (‘ Eng. Church Furni- 
ture,’ 1866, p. 195). 

The word “ castledowne”’ is a corruption 
of chalcedony, another form of which is 
“‘cassidoine,” a term applied to a great 
variety of semi-transparent stones such as 
agate, cornelian or onyx, much used for the 
beads of rosaries. Thus in the will of 
peyre 
of bedes of Casyldon”’ is mentioned, whilst 
the same phrase, “A paire of beads of 
Cassaydown,”’ occurs in the will of Dame 
M. Kingston, 1548. An interesting parallel 
to ‘‘castledowne,”’ derived from “ chal- 
cedony,”’ is ‘‘ cast-me-down,”’ a corrupt form 
of ‘ cassidony ” (Lavendula stoechas), of which 
Gerard in his ‘Herbal,’ 1597, tells us, 


“Some simple people imitating the said 
name doe call it Castle me downe” (Op. 
cit., ti. elxxx. 470). 


JoHN A. KNOWLES. 
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VISCOUNT STAFFORD, 1680 (12 S. viii. 
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409).—His Christian name was William.) 


His three surviving children were Henry, 
John, and Francis. Coat: or, a chevron 
gules. As to a country house of his own, 


as a younger son of that date (1612-1680). 


it is most unlikely he ever had one. On 
the fashionable outskirts of the town, he 


lived in Tart Hall at the north end of James. 


Street (now known as Buckingham Gate), 
which he inherited from his mother, Althea, 
daughter and co-heiress of Gilbert the 
seventh Earl of Shrewsbury. If Stafford 
had wished for the country, he would 


certainly have stayed in the Arundel homes, | 


on which, through both his parents, he 
had a dual lien. His title is still memorized 


in *‘ Stafford Cot: F.P.B., 1811,” which is. 


threatened with immediate demolition ; 
and in the brand-new flats which face it. 
Stafford. Row has long since disappeared. 


William} Howard, Viscount Stafford,$be- 
headed Dec., 1680, married Mary Stafford, 
only sister and heiress of Henry Stafford, 
Lord Staftord, and left issue, among others :— 

Henry Earl of Staftord, d.s.p., 1719. 

John, left issue two sons and a daughter, 
whose great-grandson, Sir Geo. Jerningham, 
was restored to the Stafford Barony. 

Francis, d.s.p. 

Isabella, Marchioness of Winchester. 

Anastasia, m. Geo. Holman of Warkworth. 

Seat unknown. 
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of Henry fifth and last Baron Stafford 
(ob. 1637). He and his wife were created 
by letters patent of Sept. 12, 1640, Baron 
and Baroness Stafford, with remainder, in 
default of male issue, to their heirs female. 
Lord Stafford was created Viscount Stafford 
on Nov. 11, 1640. He left three sons and 
six daughters. 

On May 27, 1685, a bill for reversing 
Stafford’s attainder was read for the first 
time in the House of Lords. After it had 
passed the Lords it was read for the second 
time in thé House of Commons on June 6, 
but dropped when Monmouth’s rebellion 
broke out. Stafford’s widow was created 
Countess of Stafford on Oct. 5, 1688, and 
at the same time his son Henry Stafford- 
Howard (1657-1719) was created Earl of 
Stafford. The line came to an end with 
the fourth Earl, John Paul Stafford- 
Howard, who died April 1, 1762. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
some abortive proceedings were taken before 
the committee of privileges by Sir William 
Jerningham and subsequently by his son, 
Sir George William Jerningham, descendants 
of Mary Plowden, Stafford’s granddaughter. 
In 1824 a private Act of Parliament was 
passed for reversing the attainder of 
William late Viscount Stafford, and on 
July 6, 1825, the House decided that 


‘Sir G. W. Jerningham had established his 


claim to the Barony of Stafford, created 


“Sept. 12, 1640. 


Arms: gules, a bend between six cross- | 


lets, fitchee argent a crescent for difference. 
Henry, son of Viscount, was created 
Earl of Stafford in 1688, and this title 
became extinct in 1762. The Barony was 
restored, on the reversal of the attainder, 
in 1824, in the person of Sir Geo. Jerning- 
ham. L. F. C. E. ToLLEMACHE. 
24, Selwyn Road, Eastbourne. ; 


This was William Howard, Viscount 
Stafford. I have lately had in my hands 
an MS. account of his speech upon the 
scaffold on Tower Hill, “as it was given by 
his own hand to a Spectator there, by 
William Barrass,”’ 
Dec. 29, 1681. An account of the pro- 
ceedings was “taken by J. Rous, who was 


‘is incorrect. 


the writing being dated 


appointed by the sheriffs for that very-' 


purpose,” and is inexpressibly sad. 
GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


The above is taken from J. A. Doyle’s 
Official Baronage of England’ and the 
article by Mr. G. F. Russell Barker in the 
‘D.N.B. The latter points out that 
Doyle’s statement that Lord Stafford served 
as a volunteer in the Royal Army, 1642-6, 
It may be added that Doyle 
by a slip calls Lord Stafford the second 
son of the Earl of Arundel. 

The last Earl of Stafford, John Paul 
Stafford-Howard, displayed in the first 
quarter the arms of Howard with a crescent 
for difterence (* Official Baronage ’). 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


The querist interested in William Lord 
Stafford may care to be reminded of the 
following note which occurs in the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission’s Report, 


‘vi. 394 :— 


The Viscount Stafford beheaded in 1680| 


was William Howard, fifth son of Thomas 
Earl of Arundel. He married Mary, daughter 


Sir H. Ingilby, Bart. 

Copy of a prayer of the Lord Stafford 
at his execution”’; at its foot is a note in 
Palmer’s writing :— Given me by Moses 
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Goodyear, Esq., who stood by him at his 
execution for being in the Popish plot in 
King Charles the Second’s reign.” 

Moses Goodyear (1632-1728/9), said to 
be possessed of *‘a genius for friendship,” 
was the Aleppo merchant (Plymouth and. 
London), who finally settled at Chelsea,’ 
where he lies buried in the chancel of the 

arish church. John Bowack, that delight- 
ul writing-master of Westminster School, | 
who planned those ‘ Antiquities’ which’ 
were to stretch all over England, but which, | 
alas! stopped with the publication of the: 
second number, writes enthusiastically of 
this neighbour of his :— 

About the middle of Church Lane stands a 
very good house in which dwells Mr. Moses 
Goodyear, a Gentleman well known by most of the 
Ingenious Men in the Kingdom. Hard by lives 
Sir John Munden, and the Reverend Dr. John 
King, proctor. 

Bowack, indeed, would have revelled in| 
our present-day ‘ Who’s Who,’ and did his 
best to supply its forerunner. Probably | 
many of the men he enumerates were known 
to Lord Stafford as well as to Goodyear, 
since Tart Hall was literally on the confines | 
of the town, and strolling along the King’s 
Road in the wake of King Charles a-sweet- 
hearting, one soon arrived at the village of 
Chelsea. 

Mr. L. H. CHamBers also inquires as to 
the fate of the Staftord title. According, 
to Debrett, of Stafford’s three surviving 
sons, Henry, John, and Francis, only John 
had an heir—William. In 1762 the earldom 
expired. T. Epw. GoopyEar. 


State TRIALS IN WESTMINSTER 
(12 8. viii. 371).—In the illustrated edition | 
of J. R. Green’s ‘ Short History of the’ 
English People’ is a reproduction of an 
engraving by Hollar representing Strafford’s | 
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THE YEAR 1000 a.p. (12 8S. viii. 369, 
438).—That the year 1000 a.p. would wit- 
ness the return of Christ and the end of the 
world was no doubt believed in many quar- 
ters; the Burgundian historian Raoul 
Glaber, who died in 1050, bears witness 
to it, and the Thuringian hermit Bern- 
hard, about the year 960, boldly preached 
it ; but the Churgh, at any rate in France, 
combated the idea. 

Abbou, le célébre abbé de Saint-Benoit-sur- 
Loire, parcourut la France pour réfuter l’erreur 
et rendre la confiance aux fidéles. Et, joignant 
exemple & la parole, le clergé continua de 


| batir avec autant de grandeur et de _ solidité 
| = le permettaient les difficultés et la barbarie 


e cette triste époque. 

Saint-Paul, from whose ‘ Histoire Monu- 
mentale de la France’ I have made the 
foregoing quotation, gives a long list of 
buildings either begun or continued during 
the last twenty years of the tenth century, 
a list which contains such well-known 
names as Saint-Front, Périgueux, begun by 
Frotaire in 984; Notre-Dame de la Couture 
at Le Mans, which dates from 992 or 993; 
and perhaps the best known of all, the 

asse-Ciuvre at Beauvais, begun in 997. 
A few days ago, when I was standing in 
this last, I could not help thinking that 
its builder, Bishop Hervé, whatever 
others may have believed, certainly had 
no expectation that his work was required 
to last for only three or four years, after 
which it would be doomed to complete 
destruction in the conflagration which, it 


was supposed, would accompany the end 
_of the world. Had he had that expectation, 


his work, plain though it is, would not 
display that care in construction which 
is evident in all its parts. 

As far as England is concerned there is 
no reason to believe that church building 


trial in Westminster Hall, that trial SO | ceased or even slackened at the end of the 
graphically described by Robert Baillie the tenth century. On the contrary, to quote 


Covenanter. The position in the hall of the 

principal personages concerned in the pro- 

ceedings is indicated by means of letters. 
Epwarp BENSsLY. 


Str RoGer DE CoveRLEY DANCE (12 S. 
vill, 350, 415).—A still higher antiquity 
has been claimed for this. Mr. G. A. Aitken 
writes, in his annotated edition of The 
Spectator, vol. i., p. 8 :— 

The dance is believed to have been named after 
a knight of the time of Richard I. Ashton 
(‘Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne,’ ii. 
268-9) quotes from a pamphlet of 1648 a reference 
to “a tune called Roger of Caulverley.”’ 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


| Prof. Baldwin Brown’s ‘The Arts in Early 

| England,’ ii. 34, there was at that time “a 

| widely diftused revival encouraged by King 

| Edgar and carried out under Dunstan, 
A&thelwold, and Oswald.” 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

| Langstone, Erdington. 


Otp Sone WantTeD (12 S. viii. 250, 299, 
| 315, 374).—The ‘“‘ hymn ”’ quoted at the last 
reference is certainly not the one I was 
familiar with as a child more than twenty 
| years before 1874, and has very little 
‘resemblance to it except in three or four 


‘lines. My sister’s memory of what we used 


| 
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to sing confirms mine, and she is able to 
add the final verse :— 

Shout, shout for victory ; 

Shout, shout for victory, 

The glorious work is done. 
Her impression is that we were taught 
both the words and the tune by our grand- 
mother (our mother’s mother), who was a 
devout member of the Wesleyan Society 
(no Church in those days !), and whose grand- 
father had been a companion of Wesley’s 
in his first visit to the neighbourhood. 
Cc. Cc. B 


Kine or Encuanp : Lorp oF Baux 
(12 S. viii. 390).—Mr. Archibald Marshall, 
in his delightful book ‘A Spring Walk 
through Provence,’ devotes a whole chapter 
to Les Baux and its historical associations. 
If our Queen inherited the title of Countess 
of Baux it would no doubt be rea our 


Angevin Kings. C2 CB. 


Book Borrowers (12 8. viii. 208, 253, 
278, 296, 314, 350, 377, 394, 417)— The 
numerous inscriptions ‘which have been 
furnished under this heading plainly con- 
vey the views of many who value their 
books and protest against their misappro- 
Pe by inconsiderate borrowers. But 
ardly one of those which have appeared 
is witty enough to be remembered. The 
following lines are copied from an old 
““Common-place Book’ which I com- 
menced more than 40 years ago, and are 
unfortunately anonymous. From this I 
infer that at the date of transcription I 


was unacquainted (as I still am) with the. 


author’s name or I should have noted it. 
But readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will, I think, agree 
with me that the lines are worth preserving. 
BoRROWED Books. 
I of my Spenser quite bereft 
Last Winter sore was shaken, 
Of Lamb I’ve not a quarter left 
Nor could I save my Bacon. 
They pick’d my Locke, to me far more 
Than Bramah’s patent worth, 
And now my losses I deplore 
Without a Home on earth. 
They still have made me slight returns, 
And thus my grief divide ; 
For oh! they’ve cured me of my Burns, 
And eased my Akenside. 
But all I think I shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn: 
For as they have not found me Gay 
They have not left me Sterne. 


Should any reader recognize these lines 
and.be able to give the author’s name, 
I should be glad to know it. ~ 

J. E. Hartine, 
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“ NOTHING BUT THEIR EvEs TO WEEP 
with” (12 S. viii. 228, 316, 435).—In 
the hope of stimulating the inquiry may 
I communicate one other example of the 
French use of the phrase, which has since 
been quoted in Professor Deissmann’s 

Evangelischer Wochenbrief,’ third series, 
No. 56/62, p. 181? Near the beginning of 
Balzac’s ‘ Le Pére Goriot ’ (p. 11 of the edi- 
tion in the Bibliothéque Larousse), the 
widowed boarding-house keeper, Madame 
Vauquer, says of her husband that :— 

Il s’était mal conduit envers elle, ne lui 
avait laissé que les yeux pour pleurer, cette maison 
pour vivre, et le droit de ne compatir & aucune 
infortune, parce que, disait-elle, elle avait souffert 
tout ce qu'il est possible de souffrir. 

Here, of course, the phrase has nothing 
to do with military operations, and it will 
be observed that M. Vauquer had left his 
wife not only her eyes to weep with, but the 
boarding-house and the priceless immunity 
against new misfortunes. But it looks 
as though the phrase about the eyes might 
be a popular expression in French. Balzac’s 
book was first published in 1835. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Birmingham University. 


* Zoo” (128. viii. 368, 413).—I remember 
some humorous lines, probably written before 
1847, in which some noise or disturbance 
is compared to 

the hullabaloo 
Of the carnivora, going to be fed 
At the Regent’s Park, or the Surrey Zoo. 


Can anyone supply the reference ? 
J.T.F. 
Winterton, Lincs. 


G. A. COOKE AND HIS County ITINERARIES 
(12 S. viii. 393, 436).—George Alexander 
Cooke published ‘The Modern British 
Traveller ; or Tourists’ Pocket Directory’ 
in 47 volumes between 1802 (?) and 1810(?) 

There were several re-issues and Sir 
George Fordham says, ‘“‘ All that can be 
said with any certainty as to this publica- 
tion is that it was commenced not earlier 
than 1801 and was continued by reprints 
up to as late as 1830.” 

Each volume contained a map, sometimes 
uncoloured, but in “‘ the superior editions ” 
coloured. 

Cook was editor of ‘The Universal System 
of Geography’ and, in regard to Kent, 
published a volume called ‘ Walks through 
Kent.’ More than one edition of this 
appeared, one dated 1819 and described 
as ‘‘a new edition corrected by J. N. Brewer.’ 
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It is fairly fully illustrated with engravings, | 
mostly by Deeble, and contains an un- 
coloured map similar to that in ‘The 
Modern British Traveller.’ Another edition, 
not dated, from internal evidence would 
seem to have appeared in 1800, or before, 
and contains a map similar to that in the 
1819 edition, but coloured. H. A. H. 


I have the following :—‘ A Topographical 
and Statistical Description of the County 
of Middlesex, by George Alexander Cooke, 
Editor of the Universal System of Geography, 
and printed for C. Cooke, 17, Paternoster 
Row; coloured map, eight engraved views, 
index, and comprises 336 pages. Also, Hertford. 
—Printed by assignment from the executors 
of the late C. Cooke for Sherwood, Gilbert, 
and Piper; uncoloured map, four engraved 
views, index, 180 pages. Sussex.—Un- 
coloured map, four engraved views, index, 
180 pages. Kent.—Coloured map, two 
coloured plates showing steamboat route 
from London to Ramsgate, dated 1830, 
eight engravings, a folding plate of Margate, 
&c,; index, 248 ges, Hssex.—Engraved 
frontispiece, St. John’s Abbey Gate, Col- 
chester, by Storer, 1830; coloured map of 
county, four engraved views, index, 180 
pages. Surrey.— Engraved frontispiece, 
Lambeth Palace, by Storer, 1830; coloured 
map, four engraved views, index, 180 pages. 
The backs of the volumes are lettered 
‘Cooke’s Travelling Guide.’ 

WILLIAM GILBERT, F.R.N.S. 


TAVERN SiGns (128. viii. 170, 236, 276, 335, | 


354, 375, 417, 436).—In reference to inn signs, | 


I may state that a picture of the sign of the 
Fox and Hounds at Barley is represented 
in The Cyclists’ Touring Club Gazette for 
April, 1921, No. 4, vol. xl., p. 75. We are told, 
under the heading ‘Current Notes of the 
Wheel,’ that in his admirable lantern 
lecture on Old English Inns, delivered to 
the Metropolitan D.A., Mr. Fitzwater Wray 
(“ Kuklos” of the Daily News) men- 
tioned the Fox and Hounds at Barley, 
on the eastern border of Hertfordshire. | 
The sign of this inn, which stretched across 
the road, is such a realistic representation | 
of a hunting party in full ery that when 
“ Kuklos” waggishly assured a _north- 
country man that his photograph was an 
actual snap-shot of hounds and huntsmen 
chasing a fox over a beam laid from roof 
to roof, his statement was regarded as. 
solemn fact ! Frepx. L. 


22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 
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NAPOLEON AND Lonpon (12 5S. viii. 
369, WittoucHBy Maycock at 
the latter reference states that ‘“‘a practi- 
cally unanimous conclusion was reached 
that Napoleon never saw the English coast 
until he arrived in the harbour of Plymouth 
on July 22, 1815.” For historical accuracy 
it may be well to state that Napoleon left 
the French coast at 2 p.m. on July 15, 
and after a tedious voyage owing to the 
prevailing wind, or lack of it, reached 
Torbay (not Plymouth) on July 24, 1815. 
A complete description of what transpired 
culled from eye-witnesses and local reports 
may be read in ‘ The History of Torquay,’ 
by J. F. White. 

It was in Torbay that Napoleon was 
transferred from the Bellerophon to the 
Northumberland ; and from the same anchor- 
age he set sail for St. Helena, accompanied by 
the Weymouth and other ships, on Aug. 11. 
The Bellerophon, accompanied by the 
Tonnant, sailed on Wednesday, Aug. 2, for 
Plymouth Sound, where it was at_ first 
intended that the transhipment should be 
made, but returned to Torbay again on 
Aug. 4. In the account quoted (p. 144) it 
is stated :— 

When he first came near the land about 
Torbay he is reported to have exclaimed, ‘‘ Enfin 
voila ce beau pays,’ adding that he had never 
seen it except from Calais and Boulogne. 

R. 


Chelston Hall, Torquay. 


Gray’s Evecy (12 S. viii. 294, 319, 339, 
358).—I think there is often a second 
misquotation in the same line, ‘“ The even 
tenour of his way” being substituted for 
‘the noiseless tenour of their way.” 

There is a parallel case in a quotation 
from ‘The Jackdaw of Rheims.’ I have 
frequently, indeed usually, heard it quoted 
‘regardless of grammar,” though Barham, 
of course, wrote ‘‘heedless.” I myself 
had made the same mistake till I was 
corrected. J. Foster PALMER. 


Rospert Parr, CENTENARIAN (11 S. iv. 
309, 378).—He died at Kinver, Staffordshire, 
Sept. 21, 1757, according to Toone’s ‘ Chrono- 
logical Historian,’ ii. 87, not in August of 
that year, as stated at the first reference. 
His great-grandfather, Thomas Parr, ‘“ Old 
Parr,’ has a notice in the ‘D.N.B.’ Are 
the names and burial-places of his father 


grandfather known ? 


JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Ligutroot (12 8. viii. 410).—The follow- 


ing are extracts from Hotten’s ‘ Emigrants, | 


&c., to America, 1600-1700.’ 
A List of Names; of the living in Virginia, 
february the 16, 1623. 
At James Cittye and wth the corporacon 
thereof 
John Lightfoote. (p. 174.) 


Musters of the Inhabitants in Virginia 1624/5 
The Muster of Capt. Raph Hamor 


Servants 
John Lightfoote in the Seaventure. 
(p. 223.) 
Weds: 


AMERICAN Customs: A LoncG GRACE 
(12 S. viii. 151).—It is not customary to say 
any grace before dinner, nor before any meal. 
By this statement I do not mean to say 
that grace is never said before meals, but 
that it is not a custom. I will go further 
and say that it was not customary to do so 
in 1872, as stated by Mr. Herbert Paul 
in his ‘ Life of Froude.’ 


at a meal, and to ask the minister to say it. 
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It customary 
now, and was then, to say grace when a 
clergyman or minister of the gospel is present. 
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| REPOSITORIES OF WILLS (12 S. viii. 251).— 

Where deposited in the United States, 
|In the New England States (Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
| Island and Connecticut), also in the State 
| of New York, and I think generally in the 
| eastern States, wills are deposited with the 
| Registrar of Probate for the county in which 
_ the testator is living at the time of decease. 
|For instance, wills of residents of towns 
and cities in the county of Middlesex, 
Massachusetts, would be deposited with 
the Registrar of Probate in the shire town 
for that county, which is Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. What the is through- 
out the United States [ cannot say, as it 
may be different in different States, as are 
| the inheritance laws. These vary materially, 
'but efforts are being made to make them 
‘uniform throughout the United States. 
| As most of the western States were settled 
_by people from the eastern States, it is 
probable that the same custom would pre- 
vail there, as to probate matters, in the 
repositories of wills. 


F. Crarts. 
69. Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 


Froude was connected with the High- 


Church party under Newman. He re- 
signed his Deacon’s orders in 1872, and in 
the same year lectured in the United States 
on the relations between England and 
Treland. 


whenever he was present as a guest. Such 
would probably be the case at the present 
time. 


impression that it was the custom to 
ask grace at all dinners. It is manifestly 
impossible for me to speak for the entire 
country ; 
sections as I am _ familiar with, 
the New England States, New York 
State, and to some extent the southern 


States, but I have made inquiries of other 
people, and all agree that there is no custom | 


about it. My experience has been that it 
is more generally asked in families wor- 
shipping in the Episcopal and Presbyterian 


Churches than in other faiths, but that may | 


be merely my personal experience. 
one of our New England colleges, the 
students are expected to say a silent grace 
before all meals. Doubtless thousands of 
persons do this as a personal custom. 


F. Crarts. 


69, Cypress Street, Brookline, Mass., U.S.A. 


Owing to his Church connexions 
it was natural that grace should be asked 


As grace was always asked when) 
he was present, he received the erroneous | 


I can only speak for such 
viz., | 


LupGatE, LonDoN (11 8. iv. 485; v. 35).— 
I have a small seventeenth-century book 
on the History of England, the title and 
author of which I do not know, as several 
pages are missing at the beginning and 
end. Amongst much quaint matter, accepted 
with an old-time credulity, are shrewd dis- 
cussions of the former geological connexion 
of our island with the Continent, the 
etymology of place-names, &c., which have 
-@ quite modern tone of enlightenment. 
The author discusses (p. 136) the origin of 
the name of Ludgate, “which some will 
needs have so to have bin called of King 
Lud, & accordingly infer the name of the 
City.” He rejects this 
because gate is no Brittish word, & had it 
taken name of Lud it must have bin Ludporth, 
and not Ludgate; but how commeth it that 
all the Gates of London, yea, and all’ the Streets 
|and Lanes of the City having English names, 
| Ludgate only must remain Brittish, or the one 
half of it, to wit, Lud; gate as before hath bin 
said, being English? ‘This surely can have pro- 
ceeded of no other cause than of the lacke of 
heed that men have taken unto our ancient 
Language, and Geffrey of Monmouth or some 
other, as unsure in his reports as he, by hearing 
‘onely of the name of Ludgate might easily fall 
into a dreame or imagination that it must needs 
have had that name of King Lud. There is 
no doubt but that our Saxon ancestors (as I 
_have sayd) changing all the names of the other 
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Gates about London did also change this, and 
called it Ludgate otherwise also written Leod- 

at, Lud & Leod is all one, and in our ancient 
language folk or people, so is Ludgate, as- 
much to say as Porta populi: The gate or passage 
of the people, and if a man do observe it he 
shall find that of all the Gates of the City the 
greatest passage of the people is thorow, this 
Gate, and yet must it needs have bin much more 
in time past before Newgate, was builded, which 
as M. John Stow saith, was first builded about 
the raigne of King Henry the second: And 
therefore the name of Leod-gate was aptly give 
in respect of the great concourse of people 
thorow it. 

Is not this quaintly expressed and 
curiously punctuated explanation more 
probable than Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
derivation from a British King Lud, or 
Sir L. Gomme’s from a Celtic god of that 
name? I shall be glad if any reader can 
help me to identify the book from which 
the above extract is taken. The author 
had been acquainted (p. 102) with Lewis 
Guicciardin (Luigi Guicciardini, died 1589), 
and had had conference (p. 190) with Abra- 
ham Ortelius (who died in 1598). Is it a 
work of John Speed or C. Saxton’s ‘ King- 
dom of England,’ amended and published 
by Speed in 1610 (according to the 
‘D.N.B.’) ? FREDERICK A. EDWARDS. 

34, Old Park Avenue, Nightingale Lane, S.W. 


Tue Drewarps ” (12 viii. 431).—The 
following condensed extract made by me 
some years ago from Kinglake’s ‘ Crimean 
War’ bears upon Mr. DRUETT’s query. The 
allusion is to the Battle of Inkermann :— 

The 57th Regiment or Diehards were there, 
who at Albuera, 45 years beiore, were thus ad- 
dressed by their Colonel, ‘‘ 57th, die hard!” 
Sorely beset at Inkermann their Colonel shouted 
‘* 57th, remember Albuera !”’ 

Curiously enough the senior officer of the 
57th left alive at the end of Inkermann was 
son of the very officer who used the words 
“die hard’ at Albuera. Kinglake thus 
proceeds :— 

A regiment great in history bears so far a re- 
semblance to the immortal gods as to be old in 
power and glory, yet have always the freshness of 
youth. 

SURREY. 


““CoMMON OR GARDEN ” (12 S. viii. 392). 
—Anent this expression, Country-Side for 
May has the following from a correspon- 
dent :— 

CoMMON OR GARDEN.—The term ‘‘ common or 
garden” was thirty years ago used ironically on 


the Stock Exchange and elsewhere, and had. 


qualifiying out-door plants which anybody could 
cultivate (I believe) as below the status of exotics 
and hothouse reared plants. 
CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


RNotes on Books. 


Etymological Dictionary of Modern English. By 
Ernest Weekley. (Murray. £2 2s. net.) 
UNDER the word monger Professor Weekley 
quotes a dictum of The Daily News to the effect 
that he is well known to the readers of that paper 
as the ‘‘ most entertaining of living word-mongers.” 
Without quite assenting to the expression em- 
ployed we heartily agree with its general sense. 
Few persons are without an interest in words, 
especially curious words, though the interest 
of the majority is fitful and easily discouraged 
by a heavy apparatus of philological learning. 
This universal rudimentary taste Professor 
Weekley meets cunningly, with the learning of a 
scholar carefully adjusted to, and set off by, the 
brevity, humorousness and avoidance of any 
superior tone which the average Englishman 
finds most to his liking when he wants an answer 
to a question. We will not disguise from our 
author our opinion that, in the course of some 
1,700 pages, he now and again exaggerates these 
good qualities. Some of his indications of the 
meaning of a phrase are so very brief that they 
can serve as indications only to a person who 
already knows all about it—e.g., the explana- 
tion of Monroe doctrine—and this protest will not 
quite be met by a counter-protest that the 
dictionary expressly omits what everybody may 

be assumed to know. 

Professor Weekley disarms possible criticism 
of his jocularity by referring to circumstances 
amid which much of his material was shaped 
and arranged. From 1914 to 1918 jesting in 
unexpected places was meritorious, almost neces- 
sary. In an ordinary way we would certainly 
have had him prune somewhat the exuberance of 
his jokes; and, in particular, we would have 
deprecated illustrating the meanings of words 
by a funny mistake and a“ sic”; e.g., galley. 
But, after all, the most that can be said in 
criticism of this occasional triviality counts 
for little in comparison with the advantages 
of the vivacity from which it springs. 

The relation of this dictionary to the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
is of great interest. Professor Weekley 
occasionally dissents from the opinion of the 
compilers of that great work, and always on 
grounds worth considering. The body of modern 
words well established in the language since the 
commencement of the ‘N.E.D.’ is, of course, 
large and important, and may be said to form 
the principal characteristic of this work. Pro- 
fessor Weekley has gathered a fair number of 
instances of the use of words earlier than 
the earliest given in the great dictionary, and 
he is able to point out many surnames which 
take the use of a word back beyond its occur- 
rence in literature or documents. This is a 
very useful line of suggestion. He has 


reference to the saying of a horticulturist as, brought the art of compression to perfection ; 
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again and again we have thought an article made, with but one or two exceptions, are happy 
looked impossibly short, but on examining it and, by marshalling in such fair array so fine 
have found it to contain all that—for the purpose a body of representative English prose, the 
he has set before him—was necessary. It is | compiler has produced that effect of a living 
true that such satisfaction was not quite un-| whole without which nothing between two 
failing ; sometimes that precise bit of information, covers is really worth wasting one’s sight over. 

which might be difficult to hunt up elsewhere,| In the first volume the selections from Berners’s 
and would have given point to his own account, |‘ Froissart,’ from Thomas More, from Ascham, 
is wanting. Take the ace of the air-service, for| and from North are splendid reading. Shake- 
example: it was used of an airman who had | speare, it must be protested, has not come off 
brought down a definite number of enemy well. Two passages each of Falstaff and Dog- 
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machines. <A statement of the number with a 
reference to an ‘ ace of aces’’ would have been 
better worth while, we think, than a reference 
to trump?2. 

We found ourselves now and again in dis- | 
agreement with our author. ‘ Opponent of | 
Calvinist tyranny” would certainly not convey | 
to a puzzled searcher the ordinary sense of | 
Erastian. The following sentence under Latin | 
seems a little unhappy :—‘ the every-day speech 
of the Roman as different from Cicero as colloq. 
English from Burke.’ But it is precisely 
Cicero, in his letters, who is the main source— | 


| prose. 


‘more from Walton’s 


berry. with the gravedigger scene from ‘ Hamlet,’ 
afford but a one-sided idea of the range of his 
The Bacon excerpts leave one thing to 
illustration of Bacon’s 
We should have liked 
‘Lives’ than the death 
of Hooker; and more, too, of Browne's ‘ Religio 
Medici.’ But, no doubt, Mr. Peacock would 
have a good deal that is worth considering to 
say in defence, at any rate of these latter omissions. 

In the second volume the extracts from Pepys, 
Burnet and Swift are excellent. We are given 
from Richardson the deaths of Clarissa and 


be wished for—fuller 
epigrammatic quality. 


and an abundant source—of our not so incon- | Lovelace, which, again, is a reduplication to be 
siderable knowledge of everyday Latin.”” What | regretted. The passages Fielding and 
is the authority for making vdp@nt and ferula Sterne may be called, on the whole, a satisfactory 


mean a kind of reed rather than an umbelliferous 
plant ? 

We have made notes of a few omissions which 
might possibly be supplied in a later edition, 
being, we think, as well worth recording as popsy- 
wopsy, and give the following as random ex- 
amples :— benthos, correlative of plankton ; “* Take 
cover’ and All clear”? ; field in the heraldic use 
kontakion ; pardon, in the Breton sense ; ‘patine, 
sense in the ‘ Merchant of Venice’; brass-rags ; 
Dame, as an independent title of women. 

We are sure that Professor Weekley will not 
miss the compliment wrapped up in the prickly 
cover of these small criticisms ; he will perceive 
that the dictionary has not only been read but 
read with appreciation and found stimulating. 

Indeed, we heartily recommend it to our 
readers, and especially to those whose interest 
in words is not so much antiquarian as centred 
in the perception of language as a living thing, 
the most perfect, sensitive, changeful and en- 
during instrument of the changeful yet enduring 
mind of man. 


English Prose. Chosen and arranged by W. 
Peacock. In Five volumes. Vol. i.: Wry- 
cliffe to Clarendon. Vol. ii.: Milton to Gray. 
(Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d. net each.) 

THE writer of this notice confesses to a Slight 

prejudice against anthologies. The grounds 

therefor are only the obvious ones: that a good 
reader will make his own anthologies; that 
writers should be read at large, and a literary 
work taken as a whole, else the reader is not only 
unfair, but also misses the gist of what is provided 
for him; that a taste for anthologies argues 

a declining perception of, and taste for, the 

values and beauties of construction—and other 

like considerations. This much has been said 


in order the better to emphasize our appreciation 
of the anthology now before us, which forms the 
latest addition to **‘ The World’s Classics ”’ series. 
Jt is an excellent ‘piece of work. The selections 


‘choice. From Evelyn we are given the touch- 
|ing account of the trial of Lord Stafford. This 
‘account, by the way, may be recalled to the 
‘mind of the querist in ‘N. & Q.’ who lately 
‘inquired as to the arrangement of Westminster 
' Hall for a State trial. Charles II. was the sub- 
ject of many good pages in his day: the principal 
ones upon which historians rely for their pictures 
‘of him will be found here. The second volume 
‘not only illustrates admirably the development 
of English prose but also leaves the reader with 
'a quickened sense of the characteristic outlook 
‘and modes of thought of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 
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ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and_ address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

EprrortAt communications should be addressed 
to Editor of Notes and Queries’ ’?—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers’”’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
°N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
| the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 

letter refers. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


The Times 
Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 
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